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PREFACE 



The following essays^ mere studies of a layman, were 
chiefly written for the author's own use and pleasure and 
published, at long intervals, in ** Onzb Kunst "*, and although 
they were originally written with no other purpose than to 
give a tangible shape to the knowledge, which the writer had 
been at some pains to acquire^ some thought that they might 
be turned into a more practical use and that it might be worth 
his while to republish them in bookform. In any case, they 
may serve as a kind of advertisement for the Willet-collection, 
and the Willet-Holthuysen Museum and make it more widely 
known. 



The Author. 



JuM 1906. 



I. THE HOUSE 

^ HE Mansion on the Heerengracht, which is 

f now occupied by the Willet~HoUbuysen- 

L Collection, dates from the period of the 

f first laying-out, or extension of Amster- 

^ dam, which was commenced about the 

I year 1628. 

This extension was simply the execution of a plan, 

already begun in 1609, when the town-council had 

resolved to continue the building of our ancient city in the 

shape of a crescent, and surround it by walls, until it should 

be enlarged to three times its original size. This extension 

was however at that time only partly executed. It ran 

from the Blauiv hoofd, to what is now called the Leidscbe 

Gracht, and was connected with the ancient wall, which did 

run along the inner side of the Cingel-canal. 

Only now, during these years, immediately following 
after 1658, the fortifications of the Leidsche Gracht were 
drawn right through, as far as the Amstel. On the West- 
side, in connection with those oi Kattenburg and Funen, as 
far as the river's Eastern banks, while new houses were built 
along the Heeren-, Keizers- and Prinsengracht, which formed 
the so-called new part of the town. 

That part of the Heerengracht, between the Utrechtsche 
straal and Amstel, which is now occupied by the Willet- 
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Holthuysen Museum, was filled with houses in 1672, and 
these notes in the ancient archives of the town, coincide 
with what we read in the title-deeds of the house, how, in 
the year 1665, the Burgemeesters en Thesaurieren of the city, 
had sold to a private gentleman a piece of ground, N^ 9, 
situated on the North side of the Heerengracht, in the 
Park D. 

This private gentleman was no other than Mr Hendrik 
Hooft, Lord of Oud-Karspel, Koedijk and Schoterbosch, 
who was soon to develop into one of the most influential 
men of Amsterdam and the seven provinces. He had 
been appointed burgomaster, for the first time in 1662, and 
was now, in 1665, a mere Member of the Vroedschap 
(Municipality), while biding his turn to reoccupy his place 
in the Collegie van Burgemeesteren. 

The house was however not built immediately after he 
had bought the site on the Heerengracht. Whether this lay 
within his original plan or not, it is certain that he did not 
consider the space originally purchased, large enough. 
In 1667 he also got the required space for mews, and in 
1641, he bought from Mr ter Haer, the piece of ground, 
marked N^" 10, in the Park D, and situated adjacent to his 
own, for 2200 guilders. 

As we read in the title-deeds of the house, this piece of 
ground was already provided with foundations of mortar. 

Now, if we want to take our chronicler literally, in the 
year immediately following that of the last-mentioned 
purchase, or else, certainly during the following years, 
1673, or 74, the splendid mansion must have been built. 

It was not a favourable period however, to think of one*s 
private affairs. These were times of war, strife and turbu- 
lence, and Mr Hendrik Hooft found himself very much 
mixed up in it all. 

Exactly in that year 1672, just after he had personally 
largely contributed to the fortifications of the city, and had 



been delegated by the Vroedschap, to consult with the Prince 
of Orange, who had lately been appointed Stadtholder, 
whether there were still any chance of withstanding the 
powerful enemy. (*) 

These were indeed troubled times. The French were 
expected daily, hourly almost^ into the very heart of Holland, 
right in front of the walls of Amsterdam, and such was the 
disposition of the frugal and prudent Dutch mind, that, 
in order to avoid needless expense, and without any very 
enthusiastic feelings about their national unity and glory, 
the prince was particularly requested to give his opinion 
whether he thought : of er, na dat men alles^ ook goed en 
bloed, zou opgezet hebben bij de gemeene zaaky ook eenig 
middel zou konnen bedagt worden^ waardoor *t gene nog in 
wezen was zou konnen behouden, en verdere verderfelijke 
kosten gespaard worden. (') 

However, Amsterdam did remain safe and unmolested 
behind its city-walls, and, after the chances of war had 
gradually been turned into our profit. Burgomaster Hooft 
was also enabled to return in safety to his house on the 
Heerengracht, where he helped to govern the city for some 
time, first as a Member of the Vroedschap and in the 
College van Burgemeesteren, where he no doubt was the 
most influential man of all. (^) 

In this house, which, in its division of apartments, 

(') Om hem in een bijzonderlijk gehoor, de ware geschapenheid 
der stad en van derzelver geldmiddelen open te leggen. (To reveal to 
him in private audience, the state of the city and of its finances). 

(') That, after they had sacrificed everything, even good and blood 
for the common cause, there still might be any chance of keeping 
what they possessed and also spared any further disastrous costs. 

(^) < There were two ruling Burgomasters at Amsterdam at this 
» time, who had the whole Sway of that town (as this has a great one 
» in Holland) Hooft and Valkenier.,, » 

< Valkenier tried to get as much (power and influence) as possible, 
> without possessing however half of what the other had (Hooft...) » 

Temple, Works, p. 458. 



halls and staircases, has remained exactly the same as it 
was in those days, Mr Henrik Hooft, saw all his children 
grow up (*), and lived in it with his second wife, Maria 
van WalenburQj whom, with a kind of bitter sarcasm, he 
used to call une douce patronne^ adding to it that she 
possessed that very Dutch quality, of being overparticular 
and painfully clean. (*) 

There were a couple of rooms in the house, very likely 
the two state-rooms downstairs, which her husband was 
never allowed to occupy, and which she herself only entered 
twice a year, to make them still cleaner than they were 
before. After that, the furniture was once more carefully 
covered over, the blinds shut, and the room kept in semi- 
darkness, during the remainder of the year. 

The other rooms in the house however were frequently 
used and there Burgomaster Hooft was in the habit of 
seeing his friends, and amongst them the famous English 
Ambassador, Sir William Temple. 

« During the time I spent at Amsterdam )> says Sir 
William Temple in his Memoirs^ « I was almost daily the 
» guest of Monsieur Hooft, who was a generous, honest man 
» of great patrimonial Riches^ Learning, Wit and Humour, 
» without ambition, having always refus'd all Imployments 
y> the state had offer'd him, and serving only in that of 

(M One of these children was Haasje, who is often mentioned by 
Haygens in his Correspondance. She was courted by Christiaan 
Huygens, before she married Cornells Van Bombeeck in 1673. 

(') « Dining one day — says William Temple — at Monsieur Hooft's, 
» and having a great cold, I observed, every time I spit, a tight hand- 
» some wench (that stood in the room with a clean cloth in her hand) 
» was presently down to wipe it up, and rub the board clean : 
» somebody at table speaking of my cold, I said, the most trouble it 
» gave me to see the poor wench take so much pains abci^t it : 
» Monsieur Hooft told me, T was well I escaped so, and, that if his 
» wife had been at home, though I were an ambassador, she would 
» have turned me out of doors for fouling her house. » 
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j> Burgomaster of his Town in his Turn, and as little busy 
» in it as he cou'd. » 

And he further relates some interesting particulars of 
the life of the man, whom Brandt in his (Life of P, C. Hooft) 
has called : « one of the greatest geniuses and most eloquent 
men of his age... » 

— « He was a true Genius » continues Temple, — and 
^ had said two things to me in Conversation I had not 
i> heard before. One, that a man, who were to die To- 
]& Morrow in Torment wou'd yet enjoy To-Day, if he were 
» Sain (Sound) ; and that it was some Disease, or Decay of 
> Spirits, that hinder'd it. The other, That a Man was a 
» Cogon (a sorry Wight) who desired to live after Three 
» score; and that, for his part, after that Age, which he 
» was then approaching he shou'd be glad of the first good 
j> Occasion to die; and this he made good, dying with 
» Neglect upson a Fit of Gout, talking, with his Friends till 
» he was just spent, then sending them away that he might 
i» not die in their Sight; and when he found himself come 
» a little again, sending lor them up, and telling them, 
» qu*il g avait encore pour une demi-heure de conversation. 
» (That he had Life still for one Half Hour's conversation) 
» This was the character of Monsieur Hooft, who was a 
]» great Inclination of mine, tho' he pass'd for a humorous 
)» Man ; and told one, I was the only Ambassador he had 
» ever visited in his Life. (*) 

This dying-scene has taken place in December, in a 
17*^ century-bedroom, in one of the hollow apartments of 
the upper story and thus the house saw the generation 
disappear, which had first lived behind its walls. 

Whether the widow, with some of her children, (she 
had eight of them) has continued to inhabit the house after 
her husband's death, is uncertain, although highly probable. 
It seems to have been left to Mr Hoofl's beautiful daughter 

(*) Temple : Works 1770, II, p. 428. 



IsabellCy as she has lived in it after her marriage with Mr 
Jacob Hopy in 1684. Jacob Hop, who, as an eminent states- 
man and very capable treasurer-general, has left even more 
traces in history than his father in law, Mr Hendrik Hooft. 

When he married, in 1684, he was thirty years of age 
and had already been appointed Pensionaris of the city of 
Amsterdam. He had a very stormy life behind him, while 
a great many other adventures were awaiting him, both as 
Thesaurier^generaal of the United Provinces, and Ambassa- 
dor during those turbulent times, when the whole of Europe 
was always up in arms, or treating about peace. 

Only these three first years after his marriage, he led a 
comparatively speaking peaceful life^ in his fine house on 
the Heerengracht, the grounds of which he enlarged by 
buying another piece of it in the Amstelstraat. Very likely 
because his stables were not large enough to his taste. 

A year later, he was again sent as an ambassador 
of the Staten-Generaal to Berlin and began his life as 
an envoy at several foreign courts of Vienna, London and 
Copenhagen, which, with an interval of three years, lasted 
until 1700. 

These three years, from 1693-96, he has spent in his 
house at Amsterdam, to rest from his wanderings, which 
however cannot have been so very fatiguing, for the Extra- 
ordinaris Envogi of the states of Holland. 

In his days, Hop, had been appointed life-long 
Pensionaris of the city of Amsterdam, only as, ever since 
his first embassy to Berlin, the work was done by another, 
his office is not very likely to have been a burden to him 
in 1693. And, whereas more than one chronicler tells us 
that he was very fond of high living and that : c De verma- 
ken des levens somtijds te veel tijd bij hem wegnamen. t (*) 
It does not seem to bold to surmise that Hop, during the 

(') And the anmsements of life occasioDally, took up too much of 
his time. 



three peaceful years in his large, quiet house on the 
Heerengracht, has often invited his friends (he possessed 
several of those, and most excellent and faithful ones 
amongst the grandest families of Holland) and that many a 
luxurious feast was often held there. 

The well-^known beauty of the hostess^ the handsome 
figure and majestic bearing of the host, with his jovial and 
pliant character, entirely free from pride and vainglory, 
€ rendered the married couple Hop, unusually well-adapted 
for the giving of gay and brilliant banquets », and con- 
sequently, since Mr Hendrik Hoofl, had been receiving 
Sir Richard Temple, the house had lost none of its former 
state and splendour. 

Heinsius, the RaadpensionariSj has no doubt often 
visited his very good friend Hop, and many an earnest 
discourse about the affairs of state has been held in these 
apartments, before the guests were invited to sit down 
to a handsome banquet. 

However, after 1696, when Hop had just been elected 
Echevin (schepen) of the city, his life as an ambassador 
began again, with a fresh embassy to the smaller German 
states and to Vienna, until, after he had returned in 1700, 
and had been appointed Thesaurier-generaaU he was 
obliged to go and stay at the Hague for good. 

Not however before 1705, after the death of Isabella 
Hop, the house at Amsterdam was sold. It is just possible 
that Isabella has lived there during the first years of his 
Treasurer-ship, because in the intervals, her husband often 
had to go to foreign parts. 

This is certain that having, become a widower in 1705, 
he caused the house to be sold, which he was allowed to do 
as trustee of his children, who had not yet come of age. 

And from that time, the house passes into the possession 
of other people, who, although they belonged to the best 
families of Amsterdam, and were often called to the highest 



ofiBces, were of far inferior historical importance, than the 
men, who had first built the house and lived in it. 

Mr Jean DeulZj bought it in 1705 for 48..500 florins, and 
it remained in his family for 53 years. 

Mr Jean Deutz^ who had lately purchased the Castle 
Assendelft and had, in this way, become Member of the 
Ridderschap of North-Holland, was Echevin and Member 
of the town-council of Amsterdam. From his marriage 
with Maria Boreel, he had three children, Isabella, Gerard 
and William Gideon ; the eldest son entered the Dutch 
Navy (^), the youngest was to follow his father in his ofidce 
and dignities. Mr Jean Deutz van Assendelft has lived in his 
house on the Heerengracht, until the year of his death, 1720. 
His lady survived him for three years and with her dis- 
appears the second generation of people, who lived in the 
house. 

It was then left to the three children jointly, but as 
Isabella soon died at Leyden, and Gerard was nearly always 
at sea, William Gideon took possession of it again in 1736, 
after the death of his sister, who died without issue and 
again lived with his family in the house, where he had 
spent his childhood. 

He seems to have been one of our merchant-princes, 
council and Echevin, afterwards (in 1748), Burgomaster of 
the city of Amsterdam. He had the facade of his house 
renewed to its present condition, in the style, which then 
prevailed everywhere (*) and the ornamentation of the 
rooms he has very likely altered also, although the division 
remained the same. 

{*) It is said of him that he made a uame as a captain in the 
service of the States and warred with the pirates of Salee (1737). 

De Jonge. History of the Dutch Naug. V. IV, p. 160. 

(*) This may also have happened during the life of Jean Deutz. 
The well-known work of Caspar Philips (which appeared in 1745) only 
proves that the facade was then already, as it is now. The alterations 
must have taken place, during the first half of the 18ii> century. 
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However he does not appear to have been lucky in his 
affairs. When he died, his heirs considered it prudent not 
to receive the legacy unconditionally, and appointed Arend 
Rutgers, merchant and son in law to the deceased, to 
liquidate his business and arrange his affairs. In 1758, 
Rutgers sold the house and stables to Mr Frederik Berewoaty 
for 83.000 guilders. 

From 1758, the Berewouts are in the house and live 
in it. First Mr Frederik Berewout until his death, which 
occurred in 1777, and afterwards his daughter Isabella, 
who inherits the house at his death, with her husband 
Mr Paul Hurgronje. She has evidently had no issue and at 
the demise of her husband in 1796 (he had outlived his wife 
by nine years) Isabella's possession passed on to her sister 
Margaretha Clara, the widow of Mr Jan Backer, who has 
lived in the house for three years. 

In 1800, her heirs, the issue of her first and second 
marriage, sold the house and mews, for only 35.000 guilders, 
to Mr Johan Qhristoph Blanckenhagen. The value of the 
grounds had indeed gone down during the Bataafsche 
Republiekj since the days when Frederik Berewout had 
spent 83.000 on the house. However a great many repairs 
had been executed by Mr Blanckenhagen, particularly in the 
Staircase-hall, where we can observe the escutcheons of 
his coat of arms, and this may have considerably reduced 
the purchase-money. Only one generation of the Blancken- 
hagens, although this has never been the intention of the 
original owner, has lived in the house. Already in 1821 , 
the widow and children of Mr Johan Christoph Blancken- 
hagen, sold the mansion and grounds, to Mrs Sarah Johanna 
Hulsty who had married the Baron /. Taets van Amerongen 
van Woudenberg^ for the sum of 30.000 guilders, from which 
we may conclude that the value of the house in these days, 
was gradually going down. 

The Family Taets van Amerongen have inhabited the 
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house during 34 years. At the death of the lady, it was left 
to her husband, who outlived her by fifteen years. 

Two years later, it was again sold for 50.000 guilders, 
to Mr Pieter Gerard Holthuysen, who then lived on 
the Heerengracht, opposite the Nieuwe Spiegelstraat. The 
House and Mews were then let separately (the mansion on 
the Heerengracht until May 1857, the stables in the Amstel- 
straat until 1856) which was the cause that Mr Holthuysen 
could not at once take possession of his property. He has 
only had the benefit of it for one year. He settled there in 
1857. and died in 58. 

His daughter, Sandrina Louisa Geeriruida, staid in the 
house, also after her marriage, with Mr Abraham Willet 
in 1861. 

It was the tatter, who had all the rooms redecorated 
and to whom we owe the collecting of rare and beautiful 
objects, which has now been opened to the public. After 
his death, which took place in 1888, his widow appointed 
by will that after her demise, the house, grounds and collec- 
tions were to be left to the city of Amsterdam. 

This lady died in 1895 ; in that year the house changed 
hands for the last time, and on the 1^^ of May, 1896, it was 
opened to the public. 



II. THE COLLECTION 
I. 

LASSES. — In this small collection, which, 

as I have already mentioned, was chiefly 

got together by Mr Willet, rather a large 

space is taken up by the glasses. In 

accordance with the different shapes and 

traditions. I distinguish three entirely 

difi'erent types ; the Venetian, the Dutch, and the German 

glass. However, even if one should want to make this 

distinction, none too great importance ought to be attached 

to it, as it still leaves as uncertain about the place of 

manufactury. For the so-called Venetian glass in this 

collection is very likely of Flemish, if not of Dutch or 

German extraction, while the attribution of the others, also 

remains a doubtful question. In consequence of which, 

we may safely conclude, that most of these glasses have 

been either derived from Germany, Flanders or Holland. 

It is a well-known fact, how it came about, that most of 
the so-called Venetian glass, was made either here, in 
Germany, or in Flanders. Glass-works were found in 
Flanders (') a little earlier; in Germany and Holland towards 
the beginning of the 17"" century, but not before, who made 
it their particular business to imitate Venetian glass, (Verrerie 
{■) J. Houdoy ; Verreries a la fafon de Venise. 
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A la fafon de Venise) chiefly for home-use. The monopoly 
of the Venetians in this branch of art, which already dated 
from the 13*^ century, and which the republic endeavoured 
to maintain by strong measures (*), was well calculated to 
call forth imitation and competition. 

Various princes, French, German, Austrian and Italian, 
who took an interest in the welfare of their country and the 
development of applied art, invited the Venetian glass- 
workers to their court, provided them with the necessary 
means for building their own factories in the foreign land, 
and allowed them to compete most successfully with the 
productions of the land ot their birth. In France however, 
these endeavours never seem to have been very successful. 
The industry consequently dwindled away, and the works 
soon came to a stand-still, at the death of the prince, who 
had caused them to be built. (') 

In Germany and Flanders however, the results were 
more lasting and satisfactory. But, nowhere, if I may 
credit the authors, whom I have consulted, the imitation 
seems to have come up to the beauty of the model. (') At 
any rate, in this sense that their own productions could 
compete with, or take the place of the Venetian ones. And 
this is quite easy to understand : the Venetian artist, who 
had gone abroad, could not at once find the capable 
workmen, who had served him in his own country, and 
moreover had to surmount all other kinds of difficulties, 
such as inferior material, badly constructed ovens, influence 
of an unknown climate. Add to this, his anxiety to preserve 
the secrets of his trade and his desire to reveal as little 
of them as possible. Consequently, during an illness, or 

(*) For the glass-blower, who had transplanted his art from Venice 
to foreign parts, capital punishment, and inprisonment for his next 
of kin. 

(*) Labarte : Histoire des Arts Indastrieis, T. IV, p. 5%. 

C) Carl Friedrich : Die Altdeatschen Glaser, p. 240. 
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absence, or when he died, his whole business came to a 
dead stop at once. 

This is the reason, in any case one of the reasons, 
why the productions of the glass-works in our Northern 
parts, have taken a long time, before they could really 
compete with the genuine Venetian article. 

This assertion seems a trifle too bold and rather flippant 
also, since all the more delicate varieties would leave too 
much scope for everybody's individual appreciation. 

First of all in our Northern Climes, it is only natural 
to think in the chief place of our home-industry, as we are 
well aware of the fact, that these articles were produced in 
large numbers, while the quality of the original material, 
as well as the workmanship itself, decidedly points to 
some German, Dutch^ or Flemish imitation, and the 
collection contains a great many so-called winged glasses, 
such as the Venetians never made. 

Winged Glasses^ erroneously called so, are those of 
almost any shape and size, the stem of which, is adorned 
by ornaments, which may, at a stretch, distantly remind one 
t>f wings. This is however not the case. On the contrary, 
the wings consist in the fins on the backs of two dragons 
(interlaced) or so-called Hippocampas or Sea-horse. These 
fins were usually of another colour than the body, the out 
line of which is always indistinct and never either elegant 
or ornamental. 

Far more beautiful, in this collection at least, are the 
filigree-glasses, covered by a kind of network, of milkwhite 
stripes and borders. Covered is perhaps not quite the 
proper term, because these stripes were not made on^ but 
in the glass and the way in which this was done, shows a 
large degree of ingenuity. The glass, which we reproduce 
by fig. 4 is a specimen of a much used type. 

It is a small decanter or bottle on a pedestal, measuring 
17 c. m. in h., and entirely covered by vertical bands of a 
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milky white, with quite a network of stripes. Bands and 
network, are of the most delicate finish, while the whole 
thing is a perfect specimen of elegance and style. 

Beside these filigree-glasses, the collection contains 
some other, in the shape of fantastic beasts, such as wer^ 
manufactured in large numbers by the Venetians, as well as 
by their competitors. The one we reproduce in the group, 
represents a peacock, with tail outspread. It is made of 
ordinary, colourless glass, with fluted body, the eyes, the 
opening at the neck, and the tiny stumps of the wings, being 
blue. According to FioravantU an author, who lived 
towards the end of the W-^ century, and who has often been 
quoted by Labarte, these glasses were employed by the 
mysterious alchemists, but later on also for the more 
harmless mixtures of chemists and apothecaries. 

A fourth kind of glass, either real or a counterfeit of 
the Venetians, forms an imitation of precious stones. In 
this kind of work, the workmen of Murano were as clever 
as they were prolific. Large quantities of glass beads, in 
imitation of pearls and others of iaspis, agate, onyx and 
opals, were shipped off in the 14^^ century, to the west of 
Africa, Egypt, India, as far as China even, and were a source 
of great wealth to the republic. 

It is a well-known fact, that coloured glass is made by 
mixing oxide of metal, into the molten compound, — the 
green and yellow shades, in imitation of agate, of which the 
Willet-collection possesses some fine specimens, were made 
by mixing copper or iron-oxide for green, silver-oxide for 
the yellow. 

All this however is against the real nature of the glass 
and renders it sooner quaint than pretty. 

But whereever glass is allowed to show its real nature, 
in the manifold articles in this collection, — in those vases, 
bottles, goblets and tazze, they reveal the most delicate, 
wonderful and elegant shapes. And we feel inclined to ask 
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what was meant by that endless variety of form, that 
capricious play of outline. How and why was it done ? 
We do not know, but it was chiefly caused by the bold 
flight of fancy of the people of the South — <* of the Venetians 
particularly — their impressiveness, reminiscences of their 
daily surroundings of submarine plants, animals and articles 
for daily use. Some of these objects remind us of flower- 
stalks, others of the blossoms of bindweed, of opened 
seed-vessels, or the fruit of the poppy. There are others 
also^ which do not remind us of anything real, and only 
seem the result of some exuberant playful fancy, and the 
desire to convert a shape into some tangible material. (*) 

In looking at the marvellous delicacy of these glasses, 
we feel much impressed by the quaint beauty of the material, 
as it is as vapid and transparent as air, and yet palpable 
and firm and adapted to almost any use. 

Theses tiny things of aristocratic delicacy, remind us 
of objects, long forgotten. They are like materialised 
dreams, ethereal, like soap-bubbles — of a blooming, living 
life. What they reveal to us, is the love of the artist for his 
work, his bold mastership over the material, and his lofty 
desire for beauty, which was so general in those days and 
so intense, that we can hardly form any idea of it, and 
which now seems for ever lost. 

Let us hope that the future may have better things in 
store for us I 

Dutch glass, although not quite as plentifully repres- 
ented, is nevertheless perhaps even more important than 
the Venetian kind. Not so much the glasses themselves 
perhaps, which may possibly be of Flemish or German 
make, but the diamond cuttings that adorn them. 

Glass-cutting or engraving, seems to have become the 
fashion in Germany, towards the end of the W^ century. 



(*) Some of these glasses are found in the group. 
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But not before the 17^ or 18^^ centuries, did it reach the 
state of perfection, which distinguished it later on. The 
gifted daughters of Roemer Visscher possessed this, beside 
all their other talents, and have left us some remarkable 
specimens of their skill, which all belong to the first half 
of the 17**» century. 

The engraved glasses in the Willet-coUection, are of a 
somewhat later date and all belong to the latter half. They 
bear the dates 1650, 1652, 1655, 1661, and three of them 
a signature. Mr D. Henriques de Castro Dzn, has already 
drawn attention to some of them, which bear a monogram 
of F. C. M., interlaced, although he also could not tell us 
any more about them. (*) This artist must have lived during 
the latter part of the 17^^ century, had chosen the initials 
F. C. M., and had reached a high amount of perfection, as 
we may conclude from the designs. The reproduction on 
the next page, is that of a cup, resting on a very short pear- 
shaped stem, which, gives us a pretty fair idea of the artist's 
power. The scene represents a Hawking-party, and all the 
various groups have been very well divided and neatly cut 
into the glass. Two scenes, engraved on a rhine-wine glass 
by the same artist, dated 1632, are equally good. 

Our collection also contains some yery finely engraved 
so-called (*) Fluiten (fluted Glasses), two goblets, decorated 
in the same way, one of them signed : Stampioen fecit 1655^ 
(the design on it being a little less perfect), a small cup and 
a magnificent German ditto in green glass, to which we shall 
again refer later on. To the first half of the 18^^ century, 
also belong some engraved glasses, a goblet, with a lid, the 

(*) Mr Henriques de Castro, Dzn : Engraving on Glass (afterwards 
sold separately). The writer mentions two other works hy the same 
artist, now in the possession of Het Koninklyk Oudheidkandig Genoot- 
schapy (Royal Society of Antiquities). 

(*) See oar reproduction on the next page, the likeness of Willem 
von Brandenburg, the great elector having been etched with the dia- 
mond into the glass. 
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engraving on it representing a splendidly clever dance of 
gnomes or goblins^ and a scene, derived from a book, which 
was published in 1723 : Het Tooneel der Divaesheit. (A scene 
of Folly). All these various scenes were cut into the glass 
in the same way, only none of them bear the artist's 
signature. 

The collection also possesses some glasses, cut on the 
wheel, only these do not show all the charm of the diamond- 
cutting, as these were always freely and boldly executed by 
hand. The other^ however correct and smart the lines may 
be, never retain the individual stamp of the maker. They 
remind us of the tool, not of the artist. 

It seems strange however, that, although a great many 
other glasses in this collection, so-called Fluiten (flutes), 
Pijpestelen (pipe-stalks), small /i^ueur-glasses, and glasses^ 
ornamented with figures, are undoubtedly of Dutch origin, 
so very little should be known on the whole of Dutch glass- 
blowers and their work. 

This much we know however, that towards the end of 
the IG^*" century, some privileged glass-works have existed, 
both at Antwerp at Brussels. We also know that others 
were be found at Li6ge, M6zi£res, Lille, etc., which were in 
sharp competition with the others; only in the North this 
branch of industry is never mentioned, because a great many 
authors had evidently never heard of it (*) ; and yet the fact 
is obvious, that the larger part of it must have been made 
in the Northern provinces, as a great many very clever 
and competent glass-workers were living in these parts. 

(*) It is known, at least of Amsterdam, that some glass-works 
must have existed somewhere near the Doolhofop de Roose graft (the 
Maze) which even employed two ovens, and where the € kristalljne 
en fljne glazen (crystal-clear, delicate glasses) alsoe goet en fljn 
gemaekt (werden) als oit Venitien gedaan heeft. (Which were made 
thus delicately and finely, as Venice has ever done ». Tokkens, 
beschrijuinge der wgt-vermaerde Koop-stadt Amstelredam, 1662, 
Tokkens, description of the world<renowned City of Amsterdam, 1662. 
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Besides, it can be no matter of doubt, thai the Dutchmen of 
the 17^'' century, who were clever in all things, were most 
probably equally so in this branch of their handicraft, while 
some of the names of the glasses : Molenbeker^ fluiU Hansje" 
in-^en-Kelder ^ also very decidedly point to some Dutch 
origin, while some others, that may have a more German 
look, are also mentioned amongst Dutch work. (*) 

For om* Dutch ancestors of the 17^** century were, as far 
as eating and drinking and carousing went, no less compe- 
tent and potent than their German contemporaries. They 
could let the cannikin clink, as well as they. Feasting to 
them, had but one meaning : eating and drinking^ and our 
modern way of dining-out, much talking and little eating, 
they did not relish. What they loved were good things 
and a good deal of them, seasoned by the practical jokes 
of the times, glasses like Hansje-in-den-Kelder which, when 
quite empty, showed a baby at the bottom, which made 
the married ladies blush,' if they felt blushingly inclined, 
and the Heuelglazen which, when quite filled, put two 
small form or taps at the side in motion, no doubt to 
the great detriment of dress and table-napkin. Where were 
the world-famed Dutch cleanliness and Dutch sense of 
propriety in those days ? 

The Molenbeker also belonged to this category. By 
means of the tiny silver mill or the top, it taxed the strength 
of the toper to the utmost, who could scarcely get his 
breath. 

Much more attractive however than these practical 
jokes, so very characteristic of the times was the goblet 
called : Due dAlfs Uilluidingy of which a reproduction 
is added here. The use of this curious thing we find 
described in Van Alkemade and Van der Schellingy 
Nederlands Displegtigheden : 

« Tot een plegtigen maaltijd^ hebben Hooggemelde (de 
» Generate) Staaten doen maken eenige glaaze drinkktokje^y 
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» in de gedaamte van een schelle^ en van binnen een glaaze 
» klepel hebbendSy welke glas op den gelukkigen en voor-- 
» spoedigen voortgang van hunne daad, en 't welwezen van 
» het nieuwe Gemeene Best zijnde uitgedronken^ hebben 
» dezelfde met dezen Beker, als een schelle of klok nu omge" 
> keerd zijnde, een eenparig blij geklank gemaakt en (zoo 
» men doen sprac) den Koning van Spanjen en den Hertog 
» van Alba uitgeluid. En zegt men, dat dit toen in bijzon- 
» dere gezelschappen, en zelfs onder 7 gemeene volk is nage- 
» volgdy en dat wel onder dit of diesgelijk gejuich : 

Due d'Alf die heeft 't te zwaar verbruid, 
Wij luyen den KoniDg van Spanjen uit. > (*) 

The one in the Willet-coUection, has a silver clapper or 
tongue, probably because the glass one had been broken in 
the course of time. Yet it remains a very quaint and sugges- 
tive drinking-vessel and just as we like to fancy our seven- 
teenth-century forefathers, gathering round the festive board, 
holding their sleek sides, because one neighbour sits snivel- 
ling into the Mill-cup and another is looking with a stupid 
face at his wet coat — we love still better — it fills us vdth 
a kind of elevated feeling, to get a vision of those other 
ancestors of ours, with their pale, stern Calvinistic faces^ so 
expressive of will-power, resting on their plain white ruffs, 
sitting in solemn conclave, in some gloomy, lofty hall, 
their strong, powerful figures in the wide folds of their black 
garments... Then suddenly, after they have all emptied their 

{*) To a solemn entertainment, the above mentioned Estates (the 
Generale Staten) had ordered some glasses to be made, in the shape of 
a bell, which glasses, after they had emptied them on the welfare of the 
Republic^ were turned upside down, and used like a kind of bell, to ring 
out^ with merry sound, the King of Spain and the Duke of Alva. It is said 
that their example was soon followed in private society, and even by 
the common people, who sang to it : 

The Duke, he was an angry lout, 
The King of Spain we ring him out. » 
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cups, they all rise from their seats, and, in solemn earnest, 
to the crystal-clear tinkling of their tiny glass bells, they 
ring out the old^ ring in the new ! And with them we listen to 
these melodious tones. And we feel that this is an historical 
moment, and that this merry sound is going to bring a 
change^ not only over our own little land, but to the whole 
world. It is the new time they are ringing in ! 

German Glass work is not as abundantly represented, 
and yet it might have formed one of the most important 
parts of our collection, if the proprietor had but taken a little 
more trouble over it. There are so many different kinds, 
each kind bearing a different name, that we are often at a 
loss to understand what they were really meant for and why 
they were used. 

The three very pretty specimens, which are reproduced 
on the following page, are either Angsters or Kutrolfs 
(Gutruf) although we do not very well know which name 
really belongs to them. 

An Angster was a glass with a flat body, in the shape 
of an onion and with a narrow neck, ending into a wider 
opening at the top f ). 

And a Kutrolf or Gu/ru/ was something like it. In both, 
the neck sometimes consisted in various hollow tubes, the 
one turned round the other. It is impossible to say in 
which the diflference really lay. 

Our reproduction shows three Angsters^ with twisted 
necks and a wide opening at the top. Another kind, with 
straight neck seems to have been rare always, and is not to be 
found in this collection. As to the date, Mr Carl Friedrich 
mentions in his book, how, before the beginning of the 16^^ 
century, Angsters were always made without the ring 
round the bottom. Those that have a ring, belong to a later 



(*) Hence the name « with a narrow Neck > Angusto coUo. 
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period and never earlier than the end of the 16th century, 
while those with a foot, as the one reproduced here, 
are all of the end of the 17t>» century (*). The opening 
of the glass on the right-hand side, ending into a cup, 
is never observed in Angsters of an earlier epoch. They 
somewhat resemble a small bottle, or vase for flowers, and 
the people of a much later period find it difficult to believe, 
that they were originally meant for wine-glasses. And yet 
the fact remains that they were made for very rare and 
costly wines, while their narrow necks served to preserve 
their bouquet as long as possible. During the whole of the 
17th century, these glasses helped to heighten the joys of the 
festive board, and satisfied our ancestors love for practical 
jokes, as it must have been rather a feat of dexterity to 
empty them without spilling on the table-cloth. In the 18^^ 
century : they seem to have gone out of use. 

Now let me finally mention the two fine glasses, which 
are reproduced on the last page of my essay. One is a very 
quaint cup or goblet, the width of which is nearly equalling 
its height. They have been painted all over in enamel, with 
hunting-scenes round the very top, the designs are rather 
moderate, but the old colours are beautiful, and show off very 
well against the pretty green glass. How times are changed 
and how different to what it used to be, is our intercourse 
of daily life ! Whether this goblet was originally meant for 
one, or for several guests, it must always have given them a 
feeling as if they were drinking out of a slop-basin, and it is 
easy to fancy the two rough fists round the huge cup, the 
hairy lips against the thick glass, the gulp and the cluck and 
the elegant gesture, by which the unwieldy vessel was 
handed to the neighbouring guest. 

Autres temps^ Autres moeurs. 

(^) Although, according to Mr Friedrich, not later than the be- 
ginning of the 18*^ century. 
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Only whenever or wherever we lose ourselves in 
these fantasies or fancies about days gone by, we experience 
a kind of feeling, akin to envy, when we think of these men 
and women, who belonged to a race so much stronger than 
ours, of their enjoyment of the festive board, their almost 
formidable gaiety, their feasting, their selfreliance. And a 
cup of this kind is very well calculated to evoke such 
thoughts ! In the glass case where it is now kept, it does not 
show off to proper advantage. What it requires, is to be 
handled and looked at closely, and then only we can see what 
a splendidly gaudy thing it was. There, in the different 
medallions^ we see an Emperor of Germany and a Bishop, 
an Elector, as well as all kinds of animals and plants. 
Finally a great many initials, in single file or interlaced, 
the whole, bearing the date 1666. It measures 36 cent., in h. 
by 11 in w, and is carefully divided into eight different parts 
or passeSy hence the name : Pasglass. The whole of it forms 
a most glorious drinking- vessel, undoubtedly of Dutch 
origin. It was handed round from one guest to the other, as, 
in merry old England, the loving-cup, and each of them 
had to drink that part of the Golden Rhine-wine, which was 
contained between two of the borders or Passes. No more 
and no less. He, who, on putting it down, had taken too 
little, had to continue until the next rim. He, who greedily 
had taken too much, had to do the same, amongst the 
laughter and shouting of the other guests. 

And although we, children of the 20^^ century, may 
regard this as very nasty and unwholesome, nevertheless 
this gigantic cup, reveals a kind of regal enjoyment, and a 
grander style of living, than we are used to now. Nor is it 
exactly envy, which we feel, but a kind of respect for the 
life which they led, these people of the Renaissance, who 
amongst all those wars, and rumours of war, counterbalanced 
their troubles by high living and costly table-vessels. 
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Let me wind up by quoting a pretty little German rhyme 
on one of these 17t)) century pass-glasses : 

a Vivat. In Gesundbeil unser Aller Innsgemein 

Solleo die PSss ausgetrunken sein 

Wir aber Seinen Pass uicht dreffen kan 

Der Soil den andern gletch such haba 

Nan So will Icli sehen zn 

Das Ich den Pass bescheidt auch Uiu 

Wie es mein nachtbar badl gemachl, 

Da, hien will Ich auch SeEo bedacht. VIvat. * 



THE COLLECTION 
n. 

|elft-Wabe. — Next to Italian ware, that of 
i Delft, used to be most highly appreciated 
and universally renowned. Only there 
p is too little of it in the Willet-Museum. 
J to allow us to speak of a collection. 
^ Amongst these specimens however, we 
. count a few, which merit a closer inspection and descrip- 
tion, and which will interest the connoisseur, on account 
of their scarcity and quaintly pretty shapes. 

This holds good in particular (to begin with the poly- 
chrome ware) for a set in white and gold, consisting in 
a goblet as centre-piece, two small bottles and two jars. 
That is : it used to be white and gold ; now it is white 
and light brown, as all the gilding of the arabesques and 
ornaments has vanished in the course of time. And this is 
much to be regretted, as in its original state the golden 
Lewis the Fourteenth-ornaments on the pure ivory-white of 
the fonds must have had a most distinguished and rich 
effect, while we now feel unpleasantly struck by the dirty 
brown, which is not in accordance with the beauty of the 
ground, however beautiful the design of leaves and tendrib 
may be. The disadvantage of such ornaments is evident. 
They are beautiful, only not durable enough, in conse- 
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quence of which these gilt ornaments en relief have never 
been used for the very best work. 

For this was employed only the old, well-probed 
method of decoration, that could resist the wear and 
tear of ages. The piece was first baked in the oven, then 
dipped into enamel and afterwards painted. On the 
most delicate, spongey surface the artist drew his 
design, which he filled in with either ornament or firee 
drawing. Generally first the outline, then the darker, then 
the lighter shades, and it is easy to understand that, beside 
unusual natural gifts, it required great, almost incredible 
dexterity, founded on long years of practice, to draw these 
outlines with unerring hand, apply the colours and fix their 
depth. Each slightly crooked line could never be erased, 
any too long pressure of the hand would cause a blot, where 
no blot ought to be, and in applying his tints the artist had 
to calculate beforehand, to which degree each tone would 
darken in the fire. 

But then, after this treatment, and being glazed and 
baked in a big fire, the design stood out in all its pristine 
beauty and purity, and would last as long as the thing it- 
self lasted. It might break, it is true, but the lines and 
colours of the ornamentation would never fade, to whatever 
use the plate, bottle, jar or cup was to be put in the future. 

And this way of applying the colours on the surface, 
before it was glazed, this gradual sequence of treatment : 
enamelling, painting, glazing, is a characteristic of the best 
period in the making of Delft ware, separates it from that 
period of decadence and decay, when they had given up the 
most difScult and dangerous method of painting on the 
unglazed surface. 

However, even during this period, very good things were 
still made, which is plainly proved by the three jars or 
vases, of which we add a reproduction. They measure 
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26 c. m. in h., have six flat sides, and are very wide at the 
top, which proves, that they were merely meant as ornaments 
and not for articles of daily use. The decorations on them 
are of course their most attractive part. On the glittering 
enamel, which feels very soft and pleasant to the touch, the 
various sides have been decorated in the manner of the 
Chinese, in mani-coloured, partly raised scenes. We see a 
kiosk, a kind of warehouse, with goods exhibited in the open 
air and people behind the counter, a small ship, some 
figures, a jardinUre with plants, all in close imitation of the 
Chinese and Japanese. But although the jars on the side 
are very delicately coloured and quaintly pretty, really 
beautiful I would only call the one in the middle. No 
raised parts here, only plain colouring in the manner of 
the Japanese : birds, flowers and leaves, the design of 
which, the sober division etc., are in perfect keeping 
with the whole. While the good colouring makes it stand 
out amongst all other work of this kind. 

As the green parts in it predominate, it is said that this 
jar (like the Japanese ware, of which it is a free but 
faithful copy), belongs to the Famille verte^ and it is only to 
be regretted that we cannot find any trace of signature, 
which would enable us to know where it was made. For 
although the material may be a trifle less solid, the design 
is still very good and shows how, since the days of Aelbregt 
de Keyzer, the first artist who painted this kind of imitation 
of Japanese ware, the feeling and taste for art remained as 
intact as it was before. 

De Keyzer resided at Delft about the middle of the 
xvii^** century. He had noticed the enormous success, 
which Japanese ware, then only imported by the Dutch, 
had made, not only in Holland, but in the whole of 
Europe ; how it was regarded with rapt eyes, like a thing of 
strange beauty, belonging to the far-away and mysterious 
East, and for which fabulous prices were being paid. And 
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he resolved to imitate it. No doubt that he will have been 

f 

confirmed in this resolution by the fact that everything 
that Japan chose to throw upon the European market, 
straightway became the fashion, lacker as well as bronze, 
silk as well as porcelain, and while the man of business saw 
a good opening for his trade, the artist no doubt felt 
charmed by the beauties of a foreign art, its marvellous 
technique, its splendid firmness of outline, its harmonious 
colouring. Never could he have succeeded so well in this 
work of imitation, if to him it had not been also a labour 
of love. He, and his followers, the Pynacker-brothers, were 
amongst the first and best, who introduced this new branch 
of handicraft into Holland. 

This vase or jar, with its delicate green ornaments on a 
ground of white enamel, belongs to the very best work of 
this kind, so do those wonderful small plates in dark blue, 
ornamented with red and gold, or the milk-jugs with their 
beautiful outline or these multi-coloured sets — some of 
them provided with the famous signature. This imitation 
of the original ware is so perfect, that even connoisseurs 
fail to distinguish at the first glance, between the real 
Japan, or the imitation Delft. They have to examine the 
pdtCy before they can decide whether it be real China 
or plain earthen ware. (*) 

This undertaking of Aelbregt de Keyzer's, which was 
soon copied and spread abroad by his contemporaries and 
imitators, was crowned by the greatest success. Delft ware, 
which was so much cheaper than China, was used by 
the people, even of the poorer classes. And those who had 
hitherto never dreamed of possessing real china and been 
contented with tin or glass, and not even that in profusion, 

(*) The best proof for the perfection of these imitations, is the fact 
that there are some sets of Japanese China, that have been completed 
by Delft. And very few people can tell the difiference. There are 
even Japanese jars, with Delft lids, which would delude the finest 
connoisseur. 
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now possessed whole sets of earthenware and even of por- 
celain. The manners and customs of the whole nation were 
getting more refined, and the wants of the people increased, 
although their wealth was no greater than it had been during 
the latter half of the xwu\^ century. 

Beside the tin cups, glasses and tumblers, they now also 
possessed a kind of earthenware jug, in the shape a German 
beer-mug, with a metal lid. The Willet-coUection, owns 
a fine specimen of this kind, which the reader will 
perceive in the group, on the right-hand side. It meas- 
ures 19 c. m. in height, and shows, on an ivory-white 
enamel fonds, two coats of arms, joined together by a love- 
knot, and encircled by a kind of laurel-wreath. Round the 
bottom of the jug, we perceive some traces of ornament, only 
the enamel has greatly suffered in the course of time, and 
the lid has probably been fixed to it later on. Had it been 
complete and whole, it would have been counted amongst 
the most remarkable specimens of Zacharias Dextra's art, 
as Z. Dextra, is the signature in red, which we read on the 
bottom. 

Towards the beginning of the xvui^^ century, Zacharias 
Dextra owned the Pottery-works, known as the Drie 
AstonnCy and he and his brother Jan Theunis, as Mr Henry 
Havard remarks € poussirent la faience de Delft dans 
Timitation de la porcelaine de Saxe x> and made some 
splendid work. During this period, it was that they intro- 
duced a new proc6d6, which in the course of time was to 
ruin the grand art of pZa/eeZ-painting. They began to fix 
the ornaments on small fire, that is to say in a fire of less 
great heat. The great art of the pZaZeeZ-painter, which 
consisted in the firm drawing of the outline on the spongey 
surface, the knowledge of the amount of heat they would 
bear, and how much they would darken in the fire, was no 
longer required, because now they did not begin to paint 
before the glazing had been spread over the enamel and the 
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article had already been in the over once. Now they could 
set to work as for an ordinary painting, they could wipe off, 
and begin afresh, as an oil-painter does, while the colours 
retained their original tint in a moderate fire, which only 
served to fix them, while it left their shading intact. 

Since this way of baking, au petit feu^ was first put into 
practice, the art and the guild of the Plateau-painters 
decayed. Although, on various accasions, in 1747 and 
1767, they tried to regain the lost ground and preserve 
their art from entire ruin, by levelling a kind of tax. on each 
piece of pottery, which was not of their own making, we 
cannot say that this measure was crowned with very great 
success. And with their art, they also seem to have lost their 
taste for ornamenting porcelain, which, towards the second 
half of the xviu^ century, became heavy and ungraceful. 

The two gourds or flasks, which we now reproduce, 
both belong to a very good period, they are very quaintly 
shaped, flat on one side, round on the other, the enamel 
being very rich and fine, with its blue and red flowers, 
under the glazing. As regards the decoration, they remind 
one a little of Rouaan-pottery, the enamel only points at 
once to a Delft-origin, although they belong to a kind one 
does not meet with very day. 

Still more curious and most attractive, belonging to 
the same period, is the prettily shaped Monkey, which we 
find reproduced on the left side in the group. With its hind- 
paws, it is holding a piece of rock, the front ones are 
clasping a fruit, which it is evidently enjoying with great 
satisfaction. It is sitting up very straight, its fine long tail 
proudly stuck up behind. It has all kind of yellowish-brown 
spots and stripes on a white ground, and measures about 
18 c. m. in h. The pedestal, on which it is seated, is in green 
and brown, and the head is covered by a lid, in the shape of 
a leaf. U is evident that this little monkey-shaped mug, has 
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never served for anything but an ornament. The collection 
possesses further a pair of high-heeled blue and brown shoes 
(xvni^h cent : see our group). They are the only figurines in 
Delft ware, which we possess. 

For the rest, I may be short about the many blue pots, 
plates, jugs and jars, in the collection. Some of the finest 
specimens have been reproduced in the group, another, of 
a very quaint shape, with ribs en relief, will be found on 
the next page. However, larger or smaller, with some slight 
alterations in the design, which is always an imitation of the 
Japanese, or in the colour, which may be lighter or deeper, 
they all rather resemble one another and when we have seen 
one, we seem to know them all. Yet, this only appears to 
be so, for in reality they offer an endless variety of shades 
of blue, while some of them are so vapid, so poor, that they 
are utterly ineffective, the others are warm and rich and 
most gratifying to the eye. The designs also vary a great deal, 
the one being much more vivid and firmly outlined than 
the other, a fact which we need not wonder at, as they are 
the work of so many different people. 

The Willet-coUection also possesses two jars and a mug 
or cup, marked: ^ j_ r^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^^ other sets, 
marked P.V.B., ^m^^y\ which may mean Pieter or 
Paulus Verburg ^ or yan der Burchy who, in 

1734, was the owner of the Ceramic Works : De uergulde 
Blompoty the gilt Flowerpot. (*) 

And finally this : 

Whosoever truly wants to enjoy any object of art, ought 
not to trouble about his or her intellectual faculties, and 
enjoy it in a material way only. The lines and colours of 
these things ought to be a delight to the eye and no more, 

(*) Jean Justice : Dictionnaire des Marques et Monogrammes de la 
Faience de Delfl, p. 6. 
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although connoisseurs will naturally also like to touch the 
beautiful shape of it with their hands, the smooth and rich 
enamelling by which they are able to tell whether the thing 
be genuine or not, and distinguish the truly-old, from clever 
imitations. Of course anybody may, if he likes, lose him or 
herself in dreams, which are evoked by a fine piece of 
antique silver, glass or porcelain, only this ought always to 
be preceded by the delight which the handling of it affords. 
For in this way only can we remain on a fair standpoint 
toward our modern form ot applied art, which lacks the 
charm and suggestiveness of the past and do we not run 
the risk of going into raptures over any old thing — 
accepting everything antique, only because it is old, and 
refusing the new ; not distinguishing between one thing and 
the other. A great many collections and exhibitions only 
show too plainly what we may come to, if this kind of craze 
be too literally indulged in. Do not they often show in 
the queerest mixture of the very finest and the most 
worthless things, the Venus of Melos for instance, and an 
old button of one of Napoleon's worn-out coats, all enjoyed 
and appreciated alike by a well-meaning, but unintelligent 
public, while we all very well know that these things 
in reality are not by any means the same. The statue, as 
such, may cause an immediate and direct emotion, but the 
button remains but a button. In order to feel any sensation 
one has to fancy the coat to which the button was sewn, as 
well as the man who wore the coat, and added to the fact 
that very few people are capable of such intellectual enjoy- 
ment, in these gymnastics of the brain, we are somewhat 
apt to lose sight of the button, and in this case it would 
serve better to read some historical romance. 

And this does not only hold good for historical objects, 
but also for our ancient form of applied art. One must look 
at their beauty, without troubling too much about their 
historical value. And whereas the nations of the North are 
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very much inclined towards the latter and not very clever 
in the former, this would mean an extension of our intel- 
lectual life, an increase if our happiness, simply by content- 
ing ourselves with this natural enjoyment, without any 
more. 



THE COLLECTION 

im. 

UEON Porcelain and its Ihitations. — The 
treasures of Chioese and Japanese porce- 
lain, brought home by the ships of the 
Seven Provinces in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and distributed throughout Europe, 
aroused feelings of envious admiration 
wherever seen. They appeared as models of a foreign 
technical art, which had reached a pitch of refinement, un- 
known to western civilization. Their utterly unconventional 
decoration, exotic, but marked by distinction and easy 
elegance; their unknown, milk-white substance, fragile and 
delicately transparent, and yet hard and firm; the glow of 
their colouring ; the skilful accuracy of their very uncom- 
mon design : all these contributed greatly to rouse both the 
covetousness of the wealthy princes and nobles, and the 
general curiosity and desire to copy an artistic craft, which 
as yet stood on a lofty plane of development. Add, to this 
the fact that numerous lords of high and low degree were 
at once prepared to support and extend their patronage to 
any efforts at imitation : for eventual success would open up 
a gold-mine to the fortunate inventor of a native European 
porcelain and its exalted protectors, who badly needed gold 
in.those days of the late seventeenth, and early eighteenth 
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centuries, days of extravagant luxury, imitating Versailles, 
and of no less extravagant debts. Wherefore men set to 
work on every hand, and meanwhile the earthenware 
factories lost no time in endeavouring, even if they were 
unable to manufacture, an identical ware, at least to produce 
something similar, something which, superficially regarded, 
might pass for the so greatly coveted China ware in the 
matter of form, colour and decoration and which would 
cost much less. And none of the potters succeeded so well 
in these attempts as did those of Delft, even before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

But, about the same early period, news came of suc- 
cessful efforts in various quarters, especially in France, to 
produce the mysterious ware. Factories were established 
at Rouen, Saint-Cloud and Lille ; and, although the paste, 
discovered with endless trouble and perseverance, was not 
Chinese porcelain, nor could even be accurately described 
as porcelain at all, because the admixture lacked the kaolin, 
the real China clay, nevertheless the objects manufactured 
with it satisfied the first eager desires, inasmuch as they 
exactly resembled the Chinese, and some of their colours 
were even so full and deep, as to throw into the shade those 
attainable in the originals. 

But still real porcelain was not discovered, nor was it 
to be discovered, in France. The whole of the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century passed in ineffectual endeavours 
in different countries of the West, endeavours which cost 
many a searcher his fortune, his health and even his life. 
At last, within the first twenty years of the eighteenth 
century, the discovery was made in Germany, in Saxony, 
by Johann Gottfried Bottger; but it was no easy matter and 
chance played a great part in it. 

This Bottger followed the calling of an alchemist or 
maker of gold. There were many such in those days of 
deficient physical and chemical learning : some among them 
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were ingenuous believers in their own art, others were 
mere impostors ; but nearly all ended their adventure-some 
lives in a violent manner, either at the stake or on the 
gallows. The story of Bottger's short life and work, is a 
real novel of adventure and is characteristic of that period 
of incessant warfare, of artistic tyranny, of medical mystery 
and superstition, flourishing side by side with the sober 
philosophy of the incipient Aufklarung. The elegant pomp 
of Versailles under Louis XIV, which seemed to summarize 
the civilization of the whole world, had stimulated many a 
sovereign to imitate it, but none more than Augustus, 
surnamed the Strong, Elector of Saxony and afterwards 
king of Poland, who sought to turn his Court into a second 
Versailles, and Dresden, through his building operations, 
into a little Paris. But all this cost money, constant money, 
to which must be added the need, in 1700, for extensive 
armaments against Charles XII, King of Sweden, who had 
declared war on Russia and Poland and who, after defeating 
the Muscovites at Narva, was marching against the Poles. 
It is easily understood that, in these urgent circumstances, 
Augustus would not neglect the possibility of seizing upon 
a doughty maker of precious metals. 

It so happened that a young alchemist had just been 
arrested at Wittenberg, on behalf of the Brandenburg 
authorities, who demanded his extradition as a Prussian 
subject. The young alchemist was Bottger, whose fame as 
a maker of gold was already so great that the Elector 
Frederic William, who just had himself crowned King of 
Prussia, wanted most positively to keep him for his own 
use. On receiving fuller particulars, however, of the - cir- 
cumstances of the case, Augustus had young Bdttger — - he 
was then nineteen years of age — kidnapped without more 
ado and conveyed secretly to Dresden. There, in the 
strictest reclusion, known to none, and himself long ignorant 
of the place of his confinement, Bdttger was set to work at 
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the royal order, to produce gold as quickly and in as large 
quantities as possible. 

But this placed Bdttger in the most painful perplexity. 
After fleeing from Saxony in terror of Frederic William, he 
found that he had jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. 
For he was quite aware that he was not able to manufacture 
gold, although he entertained no doubt of the possibility of 
succeeding one day, and his Berlin fame was based chiefly 
on a mystification, the discovery of which might have 
brought him to the gallows. And now, it was true, he was 
housed, for the time being, in comfortable quarters and 
provided with good fare ; but he missed his liberty and lived 
in cruel uncertainty as to whether the Elector's patience 
would last as long as his experiments. Openly and peni- 
tently to confess his impotence was quite out of the question. 
The feeling towards impostors was far from kindly in those 
days and the least that Bdttger had to expect in such a case, 
was his extradition to Prussia, with all its attendant conse- 
quences. And so he preferred to stay quietly where he was, 
invented all sorts of excuses for his delays, worked hard, 
but without much result, at his ovens and, in the meantime, 
sought to find not only gold, but also an occasion of flight. 

He was, in all probability, a man like many produced 
by that age (and, perhaps, by all ages) : a fancy-monger and 
a swindler in one, a keen intellect combined with a great, 
uncontrolled imagination, and a weak and voluptuous cha- 
racter. There was undoubtedly something of the genius in 
him, nor, at times, did he lack the perseverance and indu- 
stry that are wont to belong to genius, more especially when 
a vision held him fast and he believed himself on the point 
of reaching his aim. But, as later events showed, he was not 
really fitted for regular, unconstrained work, without the 
nervant stimulate of a mysterious and promising purpose, 
or of anxiety for his life. 

Now, however, under the impulse of these two motives, 
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he worked hard, without intermission and also without 
result. The years passed. An attempt at escape failed as 
egregiously as did the gold-making experiments, and still 
the Elector exercised patience, although Bottger's excuses 
were becoming decidedly less acceptable as time flew by. 
Augustus probably, however, reffected that there was 
nothing to be gained by hasty action and that there was 
time enough for hanging. Meanwhile Bottger's health 
appeared to be suffering and his seclusion had been rendered, 
on the whole, less strict. He was visited by a few Dres- 
deners, among whom was a young scholar of noble birth, 
called von Tschirnhaus. The latter, conquered by Bottger's 
enthusiasm and by the charm that undoubtedly figured in 
the conversation of that half-genius, lent him all the assist- 
ance in his power and took a constant interest in his expe- 
riments, although with little confidence in this success. 

At last a decisive turn came in Bottger's life. This was 
at the end of 1707, after many years of restless and fruitless 
seeking, of discouragement, anxiety, uncertainty and, at 
the threat of death, of reviving and despairing energy. The 
Elector had threatened once more, apparently for the last 
time, if the young man did not fufll his promise of gold ; 
and Bottger, working with feverish haste, had complained 
to von Tschirnhaus that he had no crucibles of sufficient 
resisting power to allow of a last decisive experiment to be 
made at a very high temperature. Von Tschirnhaus there- 
upon supplied him with a sort of red loam, which, he thought, 
might satisfy every requirement. They did, in fact, make 
with it their fireproof crucibles and went no further, amazed 
and delighted at the new sort of pottery which they had 
created as it were by chance : their red stoneware ! 

At a time when experiments were being made on every 
hand with such despairing tenacity, towards the manufacture 
of porcelain, two quick-witted men, of whom one was even 
threatened with death if he were not able to satisfy his royal 
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master in one way or another, two such men, I say, did not 
need to have pointed out to them the great importance of 
their discovery, both as an original product and as the 
probable fore-runner of the earnestly desired hard-porcelain. 
It was a discovery indeed, and the King appeared no less 
satisfied than the inventors themselves with the new pottery, 
which became known far and wide as Bottger porcelain. 
Henceforth the goldmaker's art was laid on one side. Bottger 
confessed to the King in a letter how the matter stood, in so 
far as he was concerned, and His Majesty graciously con- 
sented to forgive and forget, provided that Bottger now 
supplied him with the genuine porcelain. The young man 
wished for nothing better. Acting on the advice of von 
Tschirnhaus, who died soon after, he first applied himself 
to the manufacture of earthenware and even set up a factory 
for this purpose at Dresden ; but the principal object of his 
experiments continued to be to turn his red stoneware into 
the hard, white, transparent porcelain of the Chinese. These 
experiments bore little fruit, howewer, until 1715, and even 
then one more little accident was needed before the invention 
was completed. For the true clay had n t yet been found 
which, itself refractory amid all the fusible materials, causes 
the product to retain its shape. This was first discovered 
and tried by Bottger in 1713 and 1714, and there is a story 
extant, perhaps no more than an anecdote — that gives the 
circumstances of this discovery. One morning Bottger felt 
his wig to be heavier than usual. He asked the reason and 
was told of a new hair-powder, which was much cheaper 
than the ordinary flour and which had lately been generally 
used for wigs. This powder roused his curiosity and proved 
to be the longs-ought kaolin, the real porcelain clay, which 
appeared to be procurable at Aue by Schneeberg. 

Porcelain, once discovered, quickly pursued its own 
development ; but Bdttger had not much longer to live and 
watch over it. A factory was built at Meissen, on the 
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Albrechtsburg» haying all the outward appearance of a 
warlike fortress, of which Bottger was to be the manager ; 
and here, now free from all restraint, he led an 
excessively dissolute life, which soon undermindd his 
already impaired strength. He died in 1719, fortunately 
for himself, just before judgment would have been pro- 
nounced in a criminal trial that was pending against him, 
for betraying industrial secrets to the Prussian government. 
So that, after all, Bdttger would not have escaped the 
gallows, if death had not come to him in a more merciful 
fashion and brought to a fitting, if abrupt conclusion, his 
adventurous and passionate life. 

Bottger's death marks the end of the first period of the 
Meissen manufactory, whose products are very rare and all 
resemble the red stoneware in ornament and form. A 
second period, one of great artistic and commercial pros- 
perity, began, in 1720, with Herold, a painter and chemist, 
who was sent for from Vienna. The new-born Rococo 
now celebrated its decorative triumphs, and its manifold 
employment in porcelain did much to strengthen its influ- 
ence as the prevailing style. In so far as concerns the 
commercial side, Meissen, before long, was supplying the 
whole of Western Europe. It soon became the fashion to 
possess Saxony porcelain, especially small figures, and 
orders came from far and near. But one of the principal 
purchasers was still the Electoral Court itself, which required 
extraordinary quantities both for its own use and for pre- 
sents. Everything was supplied with a private mark : the 
initials A. R. fee Augustus Rex ») interwoven, either with or 
without the royal crown, in witness of the personal right 
of the sovereign. 

Two small vases (fig. 17), in the collection of the Willet- 
Holthuysen Museum, belong to this category. They are 
so-called pot-pourri vases and measure 8 inches in height. 
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They belong to the first period of the Meissen manufactures 
(the branding with the royal initials was discontinued after 
1720), and the decoration is neither so tasteful nor so 
correct as it became in the later and more flourising period. 
The outlines and raised portions also display a certain 
coarseness. But stilly with their gilt decoration, containing 
many--coloured medallions, and their open-work necks and 
lids, they are charming and elegant specimens of an age 
which was infatuated with prettiness. They look well, 
when seen at a little distance, with their weak, curving 
lines. They are elegant and entirely decorative, rich, just 
a trifle overloaded, gay, whimsical and graceful. 

And really similar to them is all the Meissen porcelain 
of the best period : in its delicate, yielding, petty, wilful 
little forms the very apotheosis of Rococo ; more than per- 
haps any other handicraft expressive of its time; not beauti- 
ful, in the larger, but pretty, in the smaller sense, with a 
strongly-marked leaning towards the purely (or, rather, 
impurely) sensual and perverse. But also we find in that 
easy play of graceful lines and nerves, in that careless 
arrangement of decorative shells and fruits, something 
curiously restless and discontented, harmonizing in a 
remarkable manner with the contemporary state of so many 
men's minds, which openly praised to the high heavens the 
blessedness and worth of human reason, of clear and sober 
intelligence, and secretly perished of helpless ennui and 
disquiet. It was surely proved then, if ever, that not only 
undirected feeling, but also uncontrolled intelligence can 
become the curse of mankind, when it denies what it is 
unable to explain, and is believed in its denial. Then all 
feeling is compressed and admitted only in the everyday, 
worldly form of gaiety, good taste and elegance, wit is 
esteemed above all things and men apply themselves to the 
arts of intercourse and politeness, as though nothing else 
mattered ; and, at last, all that can give a purport and value 
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to life, sinks to the bottom, ufltil nothing remains to drift 
upon the grey, empty sea but materialism, doubt and the 
most outrageous cynicism. 

In spite of all that is undoubtedly excellent in the 
eighteenth century, the essence of its being is what I have 
set forth above, and aU its products bear witness to this, be 
it only for a moment and as though from afar, down to the 
porcelain, in its nervous capriciousness of line and orna- 
ment, in its preference for love-scenes amid false idyllic 
surrounding, in the expression of so many of its most 
charming little figures. For what else remains of monu- 
mental classicalism in this Venus of Medici (fig. 17) besides 
the coquettish, lascivious attractiveness of a little naked 
woman (*) as displayed even in the bracelets, which have 
been added, in very free imitation of the original, because 
they stand out so nicely against the flesh-colour? And 
what signification are we to attach to the tiny nude figure, 
2 inches in height (fig. 18)^ which has a little case in com- 
pressed leather belonging to it, as though the image were 
intended to be carried everywhere in the waiscoat-pocket, 
for constant inspection and amusement ? 

In earlier mediaeval and Renaissance times, senseous- 
ness had found expression in shapes which were much 
coarser and bolder than the refined products of the eigh- 
teenth century. But then the man-beast had by his side 
the man-angel, who, greatly afDicted at the sight of so much 
sinfulness, mourned over his fallen twin. In the eighteenth 
century, however, this contrast disappears and all that was 
rough and coarse is smoothed away. The beast and the 
angel of the middle ages have both conceded something, 
have as it were divided the difference between them ; but, 
in the end, the beast seems to have obtained the best of the 
bargain and is looked upon, if not as the angel, at least as 

(*) This statuette of a Venus. 5 J iDches in height^ is from the 
Ladwigsburg. 
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the genuine type of humanity, without in reality abandoning 
much of his true character. That greatly mitigated immo- 
rality^ that peculiar, amiable perversity in an elegant, veiled 
form, now passes as the ideal of what is beautiful. So long 
as it is graceful, everything is right and permissible. Grace- 
fulness is regarded as the highest of all qualities. 

And indeed the gracefulness of those days was marked 
by extreme refinement and great attractiveness. We see a 
charming instance of this in the four white figures (fig. 19) 
representing stage characters in the dress of the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. With their smooth and subtle 
elegance, their self-conscious, sinuous attitudes, their studied 
and cultivated gestures, they represent in an eminent degree 
the politeness of the time, its ideal of grace, which stands for 
all beauty. Moreover, they are perfect in execution, formed 
in pdte tendre, that porcelaine tendre artificielle which, to 
speak correctly, was never porcelain at all, but rather an 
artistic and exceeding ductile substitute of French origin. 

Less characteristic and very various in workmanship, 
are the many-coloured figures in the procession reproduced 
on fig. 20. Some of these come from the factories that 
competed with Meissen, such as Hdchst, near Mayence, and 
Ludwigsburg, in Wurtemberg. But all display the typical 
grimaces, the afifected and artificial peculiarities that belong 
to the Baroque and Rococo period, constituting an excee- 
dingly charming prettiness, but one not quite reconcilable 
with nature and simplicity. 

Herold, as I have said, succeeded Bdttger in 1720. The 
Willet Collection contains no absolutely trustworthy speci- 
mens of the early days of his management. The plate 
reproduced on fig. 21 dates from a later period, subsequent 
to 1730, when the King himself had assumed the supreme 
direction of the factory and c Master-modeller > Kandler 
was gradually beginning to exercise the greatest influence. 
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The Meissen output had, at this time, attained the acme of 
its perfection, of which this plate is a good instance both in 
form and colouring. Medallions, set off by gilt rococo 
ornamentation, are distributed over a border in a rich and 
bright royal-blue. These contain delicate representations, 
admirably painted in brilliant colours, of birds and plants, 
which stand out daintily against the blue ground. The whole 
scheme of decoration gives an agreeable impression of 
splendour, fulness and richness, free from any overloading 
or extravagance. 

The Marcolini period began about 1774 and represents 
the tide of decadence, which Count Marcolini strove in vain 
to stem. The Willet Museum contains no other products of 
this period than figures, and these not of the finest descrip- 
tion ; they are greatly inferior to those which Meissen 
formerly produced. There is no single specimen of the 
monumental vases and service-pieces in the grand and 
restftil Louis XV or severe and heavy Empire style ; and this 
is a great pity, for even at that time many a fine piece was 
manufactured that holds its own with its Rococo or Baroque 
predecessors and worthily typifies its period. 

And with this we have done, for many years, with the 
Meissen art-pottery, properly so-called. 

As early as the second, but especially during the third 
and fourth quarters of the eighteenth century, the success 
of the Saxon products gave rise to the establishment on 
every hand of factories which gradually entered into serious 
competition with Meissen. Porcelain had come into great 
request as an article of fashion, and very many of the 
swarming potentates, who divided the German soil among 
themselves, cherished the illusion that they would be able 
to manufacture it in establishments of their own, and brand 
it with their own private marks. But, even as it had been 
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no easy matter to discover the first porcelain paste, as great 
a difificulty ensued in stealing and copying the recipe, and 
many a Serenissismus regretted, when it was too late, the 
confidence which he had placed in some more or less 
suspicious adventurer, who declared that he had assisted in 
the manufacture of the indispensable porcelain-dough in a 
certain famous laboratory and that he fully understood its 
composition. Month upon month elapsed, the princely 
treasury was called on to supply one subsidy after the other, 
and the material that came forth from the ovens was eith^ 
no porcelain at all or else of so inferior a quality that no 
one would have anything to do with it. And even the best 
of the thus established factories, those which really worked 
with taste and technical excellence, were unable to prosper, 
as Hdchst, Ludwigsburg, Frankenthal, Fftrstenburg and 
others show. Sooner or later, they all went to wreck and 
ruin, because their princely manager or protector was their 
chief and often almost their only client. 

The chocolate-pot on the right of fig. 22, is from Lud- 
wigsburg, a factory which was taken over by the Duke of 
Wurtemberg in 1757 and continued to exist for something 
less than three-quarters of a century. It represents a whole 
cofiiee and chocolate-service, all the pieces of which are in 
the same greyish white (the shade peculiar to Ludwigsburg), 
and is furnished with a rococo ornamentation in low relief, 
set off by a thin, claret-coloured border. On the scalloped 
ground (another speciality of the factory) are also distributed 
some nosegays of various dimensions, painted in polychrome. 
Opposite this chocolate-pot is another, from the factory at 
Frankenthal, in the Palatinate, which also existed for only 
a short fifty years. Its characteristic, in direct contrast to 
that of the Ludwigsburg factory, was a dazzling white paste, 
very noticeable in the chocolate-pot reproduced, which 
displays no other particularly remarkable qualities. The two 
pretty figures are from Hdchst, the factory of the Elector of 
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Mayence, which was certainly one of the most important 
of those of later date and which had achieved its consi- 
derable reputation, mainly by the manufacture of in- 
numerable excellently-modelled little figures. Many of the 
best in the Willet Collection are branded with the little 
wheel of the H6chst factory, with, or without an electoral 
crown. 

The cup and saucer on Fig. 22 and the two others 
reproduced x>n fig. 23, were not turned out by German 
factories. They are of Dutch make and are in Amstel and 
Hague porcelain respectively, for, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, the United Provinces also tried their 
hand at the manufacture of porcelain. The Seven Years' 
War was then seriously injuring the German output, and 
seemed to afford a fair prospect of competition to the 
Netherlands. 

The first factory was erected in 1764, at Weesp, but came 
to grief as early as 1771. Its assets were bought up by a 
certain Dominie Mol, of Oud-Loosdrecht. With the aid of 
financial assistance from Amsterdam merchants, he was 
subsequently enabled to establish a factory in the latter 
village which continued to exist for a good many years. 
During the so-called c Patriot times, » however, about 1785, 
it lost much ground. It was transferred, first, from Oud- 
Loosdrecht to Ouder-Amstel and, subsequently, from Ouder- 
Amstel to Nieuwer-Amstel, received a temporary support 
from King Louis Napoleon, and was finally closed about 
1810, at the time of the French annexation. Whether it 
ever really prospered, in the commercial sense of tbe word, 
is doubtful. At the Hague also a factory arose, in 1778, 
which was no more able than the Loosdrecht-Amstel esta- 
blishment to survive the troublous times of the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

The cup and saucer on fig. 22 are signed c Amstel • 
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and appear to belong to the later products of the Mol 
factory. The cup stands 21 inches high, is gilded inside and 
very daintily decorated with gold flowers and garlands, on a 
royal-blue ground. There is something tasteful, sober and 
dignified in this upright form and delicate Louis XVI orna- 
mentation that makes a most agreeable impression. In 
shape and decoration it resembles Sevres, and yet it is a 
little heavier and, at the same time, a little more reserved. 
Taken as a whole, it has a very pronounced character. 

This is not, perhaps, the case to the same extent with 
the graceful little candle-stick (fig. 24) which dates to the 
first period of the Loosdrecht manufacture and is signed 
IT M. 0. L. -» Still, with its claret-coloured rococo ornamen- 
tation on a brilliant white ground, relieved with a single gold 
line, it possesses a charm of its own, light, simple and 
pleasing. 

The same cannot quite be said of the two Hague cups 
(fig. 23). On the other hand, we here again more clearly 
find the national character, to which I have already referred 
in the Amstel cup on fig. 22. The cup on the left, one of 
four in the collection, is 2 i inches high and is, no doubt, a 
little heavy, but then, how solidly planted in what is, 
perhaps, too safe and deep a saucer for perfect gracefulness. 
And, again, how milk-white is this paste, against which the 
dark blue of the border and the colouring of the two linked 
coats of-arms stand out so brilliantly t The lidded cup, 3 ! 
inches in height, is painted with a bust of Gellert, the 
eighteenth-century German poet, in grey and displays the 
same character of Dutch simplicity and sobriety. The 
colours, pale-green, rose and grey on a white ground, are 
excellently chosen, and the cup, with all its chaste reserve, 
all its dread of extravagance and exaggeration, shows a 
thorough conception of ornamental decoration, which is as 
well able to guard against poverty and scantiness of design 
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as agaiDst the occasional somewhat vulgar sbowiaess of 
many of the German products. 

These two Hague cups, together with the Amstel cup 
and the Loosdrecht candle-stick, are interesting examples of 
what the industrial arts in Holland were still able to produce 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. They show how 
the good traditions and qualities of decoration in Delft 
pottery, which were gradually lost, survived triumphantly 
for some years in the manufiBcture of porcelain. After that 
time, everything disappeared in the great moral and flnaa- 
cial impoverishment which overcame the country and lasted 
for three quarters of a century, until, within recent memory, 
Holland succeeded, in a measure, in recovering herself. 

And with this, I believe that I have said all that is most 
important concerning these matters. 



THE COLLECTION 

IV. 

OLD AND StLVERSHiTH-woRK. — By the name 
of gold and silversmith-work, we call the 
artistic handling of any kind of metal, 
whether used for (he decoration of various 
articles, in brass, bronze, silver or gold, 
or merely as the first coating of some 
other procidif enamel or nielli for instance. 

Why gold and silver were esteemed so much higher, 
and used so much more frequently, than other metals, is 
not quite plain. Because it glittered and glowed so beauti- 
fully ; because it was so durable and easy to handle ? 
Different metals possessed these qualities to an equal degree, 
and others into the bargain, which rendered them better 
fitted for practical use. 

And yet, this has always been the case. The liking 
for, and the working in silver and gold, is well-nigh as old 
as the human race itself. 

Were not the nations of ancient Asia, as welt as the 
Egyptians of old, most clever in the elaboration as well as 
profuse in the use of gold and silver, and have not, even 
the most superficial students of classic antiquity, heard of 
the height of perfection which the art of the gold and silver- 
smith, had reached amongst the ancient Greeks and 
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Romans? Whosoever has visited any high school in his 
youth, has not heard of the deities in gold and ivory, which 
the Greek sculptors, particularly Phidias, have made and, 
if but by name, of the richess of the Roman emperors, in 
their use of golden ware and ornament ? 

It is not however quite as commonly known, that the 
later Byzantine period even surpassed that of the Roman 
empire, while the subsequent periods do not fall within 
the compass of our modern educational system. 

And, nevertheless, they have been remarkable enough I 
Together with the ancient Arabs, Byzantium of old, has 
been the fostermother and preserver of the fine arts, as 
well as the teacher of the Western part of Europe, when, 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, the technical skill for 
well-nigh (my kind of applied art and handicraft, had 
been lost 

For although the ancient Teutons did possess a kind of 
goldsmith-art of their own, it has not left many traces 
and when later on, the art of the so-called Roman period 
reached its height in the xii^ century, it was evident that the 
art of the gold and silversmith had already undergone 
Byzantine influences, which were quite easy to trace. The 
Gothic period finally, gave the best it had to give, in this 
respect also, and with such power of technical skill and 
beauty of religious feeling, as the world has hardly ever 
known before or since. 

Although the Renaissance, towards the end of the 
xv^b century, subdued most of its forms and ideas, in com- 
pliance with a large amount of simplicity and lovely 
thoughts, it was never capable of surpassing the power of 
technical skill of these* early Roman and Gothic times and 
since ^- to begin with the xvin^^ century, applied art and 
handicraft, have gone on, degenerating and decaying, until 
these our present days. 
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The Willet-Holthuysen^mufleum possesses but a few, 
a very few specimens of this whole course of development 
which, from a technical, as well as an esthetic point of view, 
may hardly be called a collection. 

Not technically, because it does not give us a general 
idea of the beginning, combination and perfection of the 
technical part in all branches of gold and silversmith work. 

Not esthetically, because it cannot well pretend to be a 
collection — a collection in the proper sense of the most 
beautiful objects of any period, or any kind of work in 
silver or gold. 

Nevertheless, although such a mass of heterogeneous 
objects, can hardly boast the proud name of collection, 
some of the objects are well worth mentioning. 

Several of them date from the xvii^ and xvni^ centuries, 
and taken as a whole, give us a pretty fair idea of the art 
of the goldsmith, as it was practiced in those days, both in 
Germany and Holland. Although it does not possess the 
work of any really first-rate masters, the medium kind is 
very fairly represented in founded and driven as well as 
in engraved metal. 

They are not only attractive in themselves, but possess 
all the characteristics of the countries, where they were 
made. 

Some smaller works of the xn^ century, precede those 
of the two following ages. I mean the salt-cellars, a couple 
of goblets or wings, and a cup in engraved silver — German 
work all of them. 

In Germany all handicraft- work, although surpassed by 
the tasteful skill of the xa\^ century, was still standing on a 
very high level and Augsburg and Nuremberg were the 
centres of an art-industry, which spread its productions 
over all parts of the globe. 

Of this branch of applied art, the small cup (fig. 25) is 
but a very modest specimen. It measures 9 c. m. in h. by 
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9 in w. and is entirely in plain silver, with two borders of 
silver gilt round the top and bottom. 

The top-border, about 3 c. m. in width, shows some 
curious scenes of German rural life (xvith century) in 
Autumn and Winter: a farm and shed, a mill with an 
oven, a herd of swine, a plough, forgotten in the fields, 
two women reeling flax and a henhouse. Then, running 
round the border, a sheet of water, rufQed by the wind and 
reflecting the clouds and a winged horseman, shooting off 
his arrow. On the opposite bank of the water, a farm with 
a gander, gadding about and two men threshing corn. 
Finally a stag, with magnificent antlers, who, with hesitating 
steps, is approaching a creek in a hilly country. 

This ends the two scenes, divided by a long scroll in 
Renaissance-style, on which we read the following lines, 
with the date 1574 : 

f WintermoQat flachsheckeln thnt sich nahen 
Damach wierd man das Wielt fahen. » 

Althoug the designs for these engraved scenes are by 
no means perfect, they are not altogether clumsy and not 
without a certain charm, while some of them, the stag, 
running away, the trees, the threshingmen, and the cottages, 
are really sweetly pretty. The bottom-border, in silver 
gilt, about 1 Vt <^* 111- shows a running ornament, neither 
too overloaded, nor too spare, in Renaissance-style, with a 
garland of flowers, leaves and fruit, and a peacock, a dove 
and falcon, in various attitudes. The most characteristic 
qualities of this tiny cup, lie in the different style of the 
two borders, the realistic one of the top and the ornamental 
one of the bottom. In this way it forms a kind of connect 
ting link between the Gothic and the Renaissance-period, 
in which the tendencies of the neo-antique style, are begin- 
ning to prevail. 

Later on, in the xvii^^ and xvm^ centuries, we would 
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look in vain for such articles de vertu. The boastful 
Renaissance-ornament is then invariably added to scenes 
of Greek mythology or the bible, and we but rarely find 
others wi^ realistic tendencies, which, in their scrupulous 
and almost childish clinging to nature, remind us of the 
illuminations of the. middle age-pianuscripts. 

With the silver brandy or loving-cup (fig. 26)» we have 
already got right into the first half of the xvu^^ century. 
It measures 9 c. m. in h. by 11 in w. The side of the cup 
itself (6 Vs c- o^O is divided into six embossed parts, each 
encircling an engraved medallion of four symbolical feme- 
nine figures : Faith , Justice, Science and Wor/r, as well as 
two escutcheons, on each of which a gryphon and three 
trefoil. 

All these scenes are surrounded by medallions in Renais- 
sance-style : the wellknown figures of dragons, tendrils, 
garlands of flowers and winged heads, on the embossed 
foot heads of cherubs and tendrils. Two horizontal handles, 
also highly ornamented, are fixed to the top-border. 

The shape of, and engravings on this cup, are no more 
than ordinary handiwork, as it used to be found on many 
articles for daily use in any well-appointed Dutch House- 
hold. And yet it is such a pretty little thing, and so well 
adapted to its purpose, such as we sadly miss amongst our 
modem things. Its shape is in just proportion, neither 
too delicate, nor too heavy, with driven and engraved 
ornaments on the embossed foot. 

It is a truly Dutch, sweetly pretty, little thing, which at 
the same time came in very handy, and seems to have been 
made on purpose to be held by a strong, powerful fist at 
the festive board. And festive boards were often held in 
the days of the Great Republic, when the merry cup went 
round with snap-dragon, or even brandy pure and undiluted, 
as a kind of English loving-cup. And the ladies partook 
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as well as the gentlemen. Neither did they refuse the weed 
which cheers but not inebriates. 

It is the best proof of the utter change in all our 
morals and customs, that such a useful little thing as this 
silver loving cup, has entirely vanished from the list of our 
articles for daily use, and that its pretty shape has not even 
left its traces amongst any of our modem things. 

In the course of time bitters and gin took the place of 
brandy and the pretty vessel degenerated into a charac- 
terless bottle or jug, which was in its turn replaced by the 
tea-pot. 

Quite another kind of drinking-vessel of statelier shape, 
and destined for more solemn occasions, is the goblet, 
which we reproduce (Fig. 27). It is a cup for the Holy 
Communion-table, as it is still used in the Dutch Presby- 
terian, Calvinist and Lutheran churches or chapels. It 
measures 15 c. m. in h. by 11 in w., the ornamentation of 
which consists in engraved scenes, a running border of 
birds and flowers, intercepted in three parts by medall- 
ions with winged gryphons. Naturally all of them in Style 
Renaissance. 

These medallions entwine, as they ought to do, scenes 
from the bible : the Baptism of Our Lord Jesus^Christf the 
Lord's Supper J David and Goliath. Between these medall- 
ions, loosely suspended on placards, three smaller shields, 
two of them with an escutcheon, the letters /. H. and P. P. 
and the date 1627. 

Quite underneath, on the foot, a tiny border, broken in 
three places by three warriors in various attitudes. 

Such is the outside of the cup, which impresses us so 
favourably, because it is entirely fitted to its purpose, its 
proportions being just what they ought to be, while the 
engraving, its technical part at least, surpasses that of the 
brandy-cup as well as the xvi^ century-goblet. 

Its outline is bold and strong and yet very elegant and 
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slender, such as we look for in vain in the other objects, 
while the loose figures in the border underneath are parti- 
cularly striking — the best proof of the height of applied 
art and handicraft in those days. 

A still more convincing proof of this we find in the 
gilt-silver jug (fig. 25). This is indeed a very fair specimen 
of the boldness and power of 17tb century-work. It measures 
23 c. m. by a foot-circumference of 13 c. m,, while the 
opening at the top measures only 9 c. m. 

In striking contrast to the objects, which we have 
mentioned so far, the ornamentation of this jug is not in 
engraved, but driven work. (*) Inside the cup are driven 
three separate figures, between ornaments of foliage and 
garlands of flowers, coming out cen reliefs on the outward 
side. These figures, beaten out by a very firm and strong 
hand, represent two men and one woman in the rich dress 
of the well-to-do citizens of the first half of the xvii^ century, 
the men with cloak, rapier and soft felt hat, the women 
with hood, bodice and wide rufif. All these figures are 
extremily well put together, and particularly the woman 
is treading so lightly and elegantly over the many curves of 
the ornament, her plump little hand is hanging down so 
naturally from the wide sleeve, that we experience a feeling, 
very nearly akin to respect for the simple workmen of 
those days. For it is a fact that the men, who made those 
figures, were none but simple workmen, members of the 
guild, the modest, nameless masters, whose work has left 
no trace behind them, because they differed very little 
between each other and therefore their work offered 
nothing particular. 

But to us, in these times that are so poor in art, they 
indeed appear admirable. Not only on account of their 



(*) Driven or embossed ornaments are those, which are driven 
out of the metal by means of the hammer. 
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bold well-proportioned flgares, but also of the forms they 
use, — notice the fine proportions of the jug, the slender 
handle, as well as the boldly designed ornament. And well 
may we utter the pious wish that we were still able to work 
like that I 

It is a great pity that an eagle — evidently a falsification 
of a posthumous period — has been fastened to this stylish 
and truly Dutch piece of work. The birds they made in 
those days were not like these I When they did make a bird, 
they made a beautiful one, and this one is ugly, but through 
how many hands this little ornament must have passed, 
during its weary peregrination through the ages and the 
generations of men I 

And if this jug in itself is a perfect specimen of its kind, 
the goblet, which we reproduce, is another of elegant and 
tasteful workmanship. The pretty vessel itself is supported 
by an embossed pedestal. On this pedestal we observe the 
same motif as on the body and lid of the vase, which is 
entwined by wreath of foliage, cut out in plain silver, and 
not gilt. The same kind of wreath returns on the body and 
the lid, ending in a kind of featherlike knob of the same 
workmanship. 

And these motives were very frequently used during the 
Renaissance and we may find many a goblet, which is very 
like this one. They only lack often the perfect harmony 
in the various details, as well as the finished technique, 
conspicuous in the perfect form and well-applied ornaments. 

It is evident that this goblet has never been intended for 
practical use. It was one of those small ornaments, merely 
meant for show, which used to adorn the sideboard of our 
forefathers, in the company of some more, equally elegant 
and equally useless articles. 

But the true spirit of the Renaissance breathes from 
this tiny object, its love of finery, its perfection and 
beauty of proportions. Nevertheless, notwithstanding this 
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elegance of line and form, there are some slight ten- 
dencies towards too great frailty and a mere vainplay of 
superfluous ornament, which has nothing to do with the 
thing itself. 

The tiny silver spoon, although very quaint and 
pretty, is far more useful and less made for mere outward 
show. It reminds us of the time, when a great many 
people, even of the better classes, were eating with their 
fingers, and spoons were only used for soup and slops. The 
rest was taken up with the fingers (first properly washed 
for the purpose) and the knife, which everybody carried in 
his or her pocket. Forks were never used before the end 
of the xvn^ century, and were rare, even then. 

Nevertheless, a great many people amongst the better 
classes, possessed a silver knife and spoon of their own, 
fitted into an elegant case and carried in the pocket, or, on 
account of the Dutch thriftiness, kept on an itagire. Such 
knives and spoons were usually the gift of godfather and 
godmother at the christening of the baby, and the spoon in 
the Willet-CoUection presumably also originates firom this 
source. The baby's name : Hendrik Ruitenbargh, is written 
somewhere near the handle and on the tops of it his 
escutcheon, with three squares (ruiten). On the handle it 
self : Eia Dmus^ and underneath the letters W. G. E. E. x 
S. W. M. L. K. 

Just near the bowl, the handle can turn round on a 
little hinge, which in this position rests in the bowl and only 
takes up half the space. When occasion demands, a small 
lid may be slipped across this hinge. Upon it some small 
ornament c en Renaissance » and the letters E. J. A. — E.J. 
D. J. M. 

It is very quaint and pretty, to take in ones hand and 
meditate on this man of long ago, who used to possess it, 
Hendrik Ruitenbarch. When he had the use of it, how did 
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it seem to form part and particle of him, in itself such a 
insignificant little object. And yet this is all that remains 
of him — all like our own possessions, which we shall 
leave behind, when we are dead. 

Now, it does no longer reawaken any personal remem- 
brance of the man^ who used it during his life, and seems 
to have been buried itself in this museum-cupboard, like a 
dead remnant of very ancient times of which it represents a 
very characteristic specimen, to those who are susceptible 
to the suggestion. For although it can no longer serve as 
an article for daily use, it remains a fair specimen of a very 
highly developed technique, and will retain its value as such. 

The small filigree-prayer book (fig. 28) shows us a method 
of working in silver, such as we did not speak of before. 
That is the reason why we mention it here, not because it is 
such a very remarkable thing in itself. The binding is in 
silvergilt filigree, the plain work in silver, the tendrils, 
flowers and leaves in gold. 

Filigree, as the name itself denotes, was a kind of 
thread, like a very fine silk chord, which was made by first 
dividing the silver or golden threads into several thinner 
ones, and bending it afterwards into all kind of figures. 
This method has also been followed here, and the result is, 
as was always the case with filigree, a kind of pale white 
glittering glow, encircling the binding, which gives it a look 
of great distinction. 

For the rest, there does not remain much to be said 
about it. It measures 13 Vs by 8 7s in w., and is closed by 
two tiny clasps, in driven ornament, with two tiny oval 
plaques on the front and back of the binding. On the front 
a monogram, with only the W plainly visible, covered by a 
count's coronet. On the back an enamelled one, with, in 
somewhat faded colours, a bird, surrounded by flowers 
and leaves. 
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The booklet itself is a German Prayerbook, printed 
at L&neburg in 1648, with, on the title-page these words : 
Justi Gesenii Praxis Devotionis oder Obung Christlicher 
AndachU with a tiny copper-engraving in front. The printing 
is not very remarkable and the book itself has evidently 
only been preserved on account of its pretty binding. 

As the latest specimen of the gold and silversmith- 
work of this period, we call attention to a very curious, and 
somewhat stuck-up bird, which is really meant for a pepper 
or spice-box (fig. 28). 

Such boxes in those days were very much in vogue. 
Spices : dove, cinnamon and pepper, were very dear in 
those days. In Holland we still use the expression : Pepper- 
dear ^ and they were consequently always kept in a very 
pretty and costly case. Hence the fantastic shapes of many 
quaint little boxes, which formed fit receptacles for its costly 
contents^ as well as ornaments for any patrician sideboard. 

This one is in the shape of a plump chicken, or capon, 
15 7c c. m. in h., and very firmly poised on its two feet. 
The ornament — if this covering of almost conventional 
feathers, may be called an ornament, has been driven out 
on it by a clever and by no means overdelicate hand. 

Yet the whole is by na means coarse and in perfect 
keeping with the entire character, the object of which was 
not in the first place to represent a real live chicken. The 
ring round the neck marks the opening. The head itself is 
meant for the lid. We may safely conclude that such a 
box-animal, or animal-box, was never intended for daily 
use and the pretty little toy was only placed on the side- 
board for show. Our forefathers had a great many things in 
their houses, which they never used, and this is no doubt 
the reason why they were preserved until this day. 

And now, until having mentioned the principal 
objects in this collection, we may consider to have done 
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with the xvii^h century. We will now turn to some very 
fine specimens in silver and gold, which belong to the 
xvni*>". 

Particularly interesting and characteristic^ is the salver 
in driven silver, which originates from the Mason's Guild 
and is dated 1741. It measures 14 c. m. in h. by 11 in w., 
and shows, under an empty shield, the figure of a mason, 
who is holding a trowel in his uplifted hand, surrounded 
by tendrils and wreaths en rococo. A pickaxe and spade, 
are lying neglected on the ground, also a kind of wooden 
hammer or stamper, such as is still used by our pavement- 
makers. From the great variety of these tools, we may 
conclude that the mason's trade in those days was much 
more many-sided and consequently more profitable. The 
driven work on the shield, although on the whole a trifle 
thin and empty, is bold and by no means faulty in the 
execution, and amongst the corporations of the present day 
very few insignia may be found, which can be compared to 
it. The shield is suspended on three small chains of very 
delicate workmanship and was used on various solemn 
occasions, for instance as an ornament of the bier, when 
the guild was going to bury one of the Members of the 
Corporation, or Guild-brethren. 

Although it is neither very remarkable, nor pretty in 
itself, it has preserved some of the old dignity of the trade 
and guild. Masonry had then not yet degenerated into the 
despised, slaving and joyless occupation, which it is now, 
never working for the love of the thing, but for the love 
of money only. 

Consequently, although this piece of silver may not be 
very important in itself, it leaves a large room for conjec- 
tures. It is instructive and so is the couple of shoe-buckles, 
which we notice as n^* 30 (fig. 29) in the catalogue. For 
although they are less pretty to look at, they teach us 
a lot more. 
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On the one, worked out in d-jour^ we read : 

Zoutman^ die de Britten sloeg C) 

and, on the other buckle : 

D'rouers na haar roofnest joeg. (^) 

This, in connection with the very doubtful result of the 
encounter between the Dutch and English in 1774, near 
Doggersbank, which, as we perceive, was signalled as won 
by the two admirals to their respective governments ; and 
these two buckles were to signalise the burning enthusiasm, 
which this somewhat doubtful sea-battle awakened amongst 
our nation, which had got rather unused to victories of the 
kind. An enthusiasm, which, as we have already learned 
at school, vented itself in Zoutman*s beer, Zoutman's cakes, 
Zoutman's cups and all {}) other kind of saltless witticisms. 
This patriotic zeal had also seized hold of the shoe-buckles, 
and enabled the happy possessor of these useful ornaments 
to refresh his spirit with the remembrance of this glorious 
feat of arms, every time he looked at his feet. Nothing better 
illustrates the change in the feelings, in the national self- 
reliance of the people of the Seven-Provinces, whereas, 
only one century ago, the grandest sea-fights ^ere only 
celebrated by public thanksgiving and floods of beer. This 
blind chauvinism was fnghtened of the dark and unwilling 
to confess that the days of the Great Republic were 
drawing to its close and rejoicing over a dead bird. 

After these, for the greater part, historical curios, we 
mention a few others of more esthetical interest. In the 
first place a small basket (fig. 30), dating from the middle of 
the xvni^ century. Its style is a somewhat feeble, although 
elegant rococo. It measures (without the handles) 11 c. m. 

(*) Zoutman, who slew the Britishers 

(*) And drove the pirates back into their lair. 

(') Zoutman is Saltman in English, hence this yea dt mot. 
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in 1., by 6 in h., and 9 in w., and is meant for all kinds of 
sweets and bonbons on the dinner-table, while all those 
delicate white, pink and yellow colours must have shown 
off very prettily against the ornaments in polished silver. 
The basket itself is of a most delicate finish, ending in the 
driven work of the tiny handles, and the four shell-shaped 
supports or legs. As a specimen of clever handicraft 
work, it is by no means inferior to the before-mentioned 
ones and yet, how much have its shape and dimensions 
undergone a change for the worse I The stylish and impo- 
sing mark of old, has deteriorated into a kind of feeble 
elegance, and the beautifully stylish and quiet outline into 
the overloaded and baroque. And this only to please the 
fashion of the day. This basket has no particularly Dutch 
look, although it may have been made in Holland for all 
that. 

With the larger basket for buns, cakes and bread, it 
is a different thing altogether. It measures 30 by 11, and 
we observe something strikingly Dutch in the &-jour- 
ornament, which is meant to represent love-knots or 
ribbons, and which was also much used in Dutch China of 
those days. This basket, with its simple handle, is very 
effective and a good piece of work, still belonging to a 
good period. Hie same may be said of the Sugar- 
basin, which illustrates our fig. 31. The bowl itself is in 
blue glass, in a silver frame-work. In this case also the 
ornament is sober, stylish and regular, as was the inter- 
national fashion of those days. Since the days of the other 
basket, which we have just been mentioning, the first 
discoveries had been made at Pompel, and a new style had 
taken its inspiration from the antique, which, under the name 
of style Louis X7, was gradually to take the place of the 
frivolous and weak outlines of the rococo. During the 
reign of Lewis the XVI^ these lines became still soberer 
and simpler, although they remained tasteful and elegant, 
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until, under the first empire, this decorative line degenerated 
into something heavy and gaudy, which however well 
characterised the Napoleontic era. The Willet-Collection 
however possesses no gold or silversmith-work of this 
period. The last productions, which may be called inter- 
esting, date from the second half of the zvm^ century, 
and shew the quiet outline of the style Louis XVI. A 
couple of salt-cellars, a mustard-pot and the above men- 
tioned sugar-basin, are all in the same style* driven silver, 
worked out in &-jour, with bowls of blue glass. Only the 
sugar-basin is the most attractive member of this family. 
It possesses the well-known claws, holding a ball and the 
well-known garlands, looped up stifOy between the supports 
and in the middle fastened to the top-border, which shows 
a tiny, cross-shaped figure and an omemental chord. The 
blue glass and silver go very well together, and the whole 
still possesses a kind of elegance which since then has been 
for ever lost. 

And with this we have been mentioning the most 
interesting things amongst the Willet-Collection. More 
is not necessary to show bow many interesting specimens 
also contains this little collection, which in itself cannot be 
considered as very interesting. 
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